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|f UN1VER3'TY 



A Comparison of Schiller's and Shakespeare's Maol>eth. 

Schiller had hut Just finished the Wallenstein. Weary with 
the long siege of war and political study that it required, he 
turned for relief to a tragedy in the realm of womens hearts • to 
Maria Stuart. But the personality of the hero whose acquaintance 
he liad been cherishing foremost for several years would not be 
forgotten in a moment. He felt eoizqpelled to pay him yet one more 
visit, this time as the original from which he had first builded 
his Wallensteln. Por his conception of the Gennan hero, Schiller 
had long and carefully studied the Macbeth of Shakespeare. He 
felt so Impressed with its many beauties and strengths, that he 
wished to render it possible for the German people - the Germans, 
who today stage our Shakespeare oftener than we. Setting aside the 
unfinished Maria Stuart he exerted his strength to make a translate 
sion of Macbeth. A translation, he calls it, yet he follows so often 
his own bent of fancy in verse, tries to remold to suit his formulat- 
ed theories of drama, and of the tragedy e spec ially^ that one had 
best call it but a free reworking of the original. 

Schiller's concept of the tragic embodies the idea that the 
higliest pleasure is a moral pleasure - a moral pleasure which is the 
greater in proportion as it has obstacles to over^come. In other 
words, it is accompanied by pain. The universal feeling that in 
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continuing to live l8 the physical purpose of man's life, gives way 
to some higher moral feeling. Tor instance - the satisfaction we 
feel, say, when the soldier lays down his life that his country may 
be free, when the missionary risks a life for the service in a leper 
colony. The highest art of poetry is therefore that which utilizes 
most this highest pleasure* In his essay on Tragic Art, Schiller 
says tragedy is that art which makes the delight of pity #er its 
special object, by imitating nature, or such acts as are principally 
capable of awakening the emotions of sympathy. Of all Shakespeare's 
tragedies, Uacbeth is strongest in working the emotions of pity, 
strongest in its conflict of events that bring two deaths » which 
our higher morals demand. The action of the play is beautifully 
terrific and coherent to the black storm of the spirit pervading. 
In breathlessly short time the terrible seed for the whole tale is 
planted, it shoots to staggering heights in the main doing, and is 
at once snapped off at the catastrophe to a peace and calm. The 
events of the whole story consume scarcely two weeks. 

The play, however, loses much of its force through Schiller's 
tampering. To fit his dramatical theories, and suit the exigencies 
of the German stage the remaking was often to the drama's hurt. 
Steinweg says: Schiller's Macbeth ist sine Mlsgeburt, die als 

It m 

SehullektAre unbrauchbar 1st. Schiller ist nlcht einmal Schiller 

in der Sprache und wo er es ist, wie 2. B. in der eingelegten 

Pia^iCherballad^und in dera Pfortnerlied, passt er nlcht in den. 

Lokalton." In justification however the same critic says: Pur 

Iff 






ft 



Schiller gilt dabei, dasz noeh kaiim ein Dichter Oder Kunetler dae 

n fi 

Meisteretuck eines anderen hatte wlederholen Oder tranaponieren 
Iconnen.* In a letter of June, 1800^ to hie friend Korner, Schiller 
himself writes of his work; Freilich macht er gegen das englische 

19 

Ori(;inal elne echlechte Figur; aher das 1st nicht aeine Schuld, 
sondern der Sprache und der vielen Bins^chrankungen, welche das 
Theater notwendig machte.** 

This excuse will, however, not hold for the real breaks from 

the original, which are the most harmful. From R. Gericke, in Zu 

ft ' 
If 

einer neuen Buhnen^hearbeltung des Macbeth** we quote the following; 
Der Hauptmangd an Schiller's Macbeth besteht darin, dasz er denri 

99 

Charakter das oharakterlstische des Shakespeareschen nicht strong 
genug festhalt. Vornehmlich die Hauptrolle, die Rolle Macbeths, 
hat in dieser Beziehung so Wesentliches yerloren, dasz das ganse 
Werk schwer darunter leidet.** And truly 'tis a very different 
Maebeth that we get in Schiller's work. He may merely have con- 
ceived the original as he gives it, and made changes to make his 
view the more apparent. He may have thought he would like such a 
Macbeth as he conceives the better. From the very beginning 
Schiller lays special stress on the idea that his hero begins with 
a heart that is pure and noble. From Shakespeare we think the same 
at first, but are not so sure of an unflecked state as we go on. 
Schiller would have us positive. His witches in the first scene 
say- (1,1,24) Ins Verderben fuhren den edlen Held" 
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(1,1,36) Br iBt tapfer, gerecht und gut,** 

•• It 

(1 I 1,39) Strauchelt der Gate und fallt der Oerechte *" 

Wherever he can^ Schiller Ineerts an extra edel where Shakespeare 

hae none* (1,8,460) Sej^ir willkonmen, edler , ttieuer^r Held-** 

(1,4 Jf Welcorae hither; 
II 

I have begun --- •• 

(2,2,825) Wie, edler Sir? Hoch nicht zurHuh?*' 
If 

(2,1,(3 ) that Sir, not yet at rest. 
In 1,6,313, Ro08 beinxs Rhhmgekronter Uacbeth dem Konig kain •-«** 
again 8t "The king hath happily received, Macbeth*', wherever he can 

Schiller will use double epithets of praise! 

If 
(1,8,440) Othexier VetterS Stutze meines ReichsS** he says where 

n 

Sha^cespeare has merely "Oworthiest Cousin iT^o/m times he substitutes 

an adjective more forceful than the original; for instance 

ruhianiirdiger Cawdor, • against a stereotyped "my worthy thaneV 
If 

Schiller s nobler man does not admit the necessity of action to 
drown his cowardice in "Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath 
giv()s." but instead • Rasch vorwtfrts, Macbeth, und es ist gethanS" 
(2,;5,899)^ 

In Shakespeare the effective working of the witches^ prophecies 
requires a mind already tainted* When Macbeth and Batiquo come 
upon the heath^says Brooke ^s^ "Macbeth* s soul is at one wit)i the 
tempest and the blasted heath and the supernatural cry/^Batlquo 
on the contrary has no such feeling; to him the day is but a usual 
one and the witches with their. prophecies leave him undisturbed. 
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Schlller singe a new witch story - a fisherballad. In which the 

a. 

witohee tell how they lay trpe and tricks for men Just because 
they are good. 

Binen fischer fand Ich, zerlumpt undarnii 

n 

Der nickte singend die Netze^ 
Und trieh sein Handwerk ohne (larm^ 
Als besasz er kostliche Schatze^ 



Und den Morgen und Ahend^ nimnlrer mud) 
Begruszt er mit selnem lustigen Liedi. 
tfich verdrosz des Settlers, troheir Ge9 an^?^ (1,4,160) 



C}lo*t)rhey ask the rhetorical question, 
••Br ist tapfer, gerecht und gut 

Warum versuchen wlr -wia Blut?** to answer with the statement 
of their creed? 

Strauchelt der<gute und fallt der Gerochte 

n 

m 

Dann Jubilleren die hollischen Machte*** 

This concept is furthered in the effect of the prophecies as the 

two poets give them. Schiller omits entirely Banquo's saying - "That 

he seems rapt withal.** These words would indicate that what the 

witches said had hit with thoughts of their kind already existing « 

that is^not concrete thoughts of murder, hut rather that Macbeth had 

really harbored the thoughk^ of some day being king. In Act l^Scene2^ 

lCac'^)eth sayny 

"This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be good.^ This suggests there may have been a natural 
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y»eci«S 



soliciting 'before. In Schiller they^are startling new Ideas » which 

ke cannot adjust to his old habits of thought: Dlese i^underbare 

II 

II II 

BroCPnung kann nlcht hose seyn -** (376). 

Zwey Theile des Ortdcels** he also says • an oracle then^ a 
prophecy bound to be fulfilled, It fixes Itself In Macbeth* s mlnd« 
IPor what fate has decreed we surely cannot blaae him. To 
Shakespeare's Ifacbeth the^^are^two truths told •• he* 11 make It his 
business that the third be a truth also - It has been a vcigue thought 
for long enough. Zum Pfand des hochsten drltten** says Schiller. 
Two parts of the oracle are true - they pledge the third and hence 
would deaand active movements to grasp his erown^ Is what Schiller 
would Infer. Shakespeare however says these two truths , two graded 
honors^ the second above the flrst^are **happy prologues to the sw^ll* 
Ing act of Imperial theme*" His way grows clearer theui he Is 
getting a concrete ladder by which to climb to what was off In the 
distance before. Schiller makes the prophecies one and all seem 
the more startling by the concrete stating of Slnel's death as occur- 
ring but the night before. 

)1»5,275) Ichwelsz durch Slnel*s melnes Vaters Tod, 
Der dlese Hacht verschledeUt blr^ch Thaix von Olamls!** The world 
In general did not yet know that he was thane ^ hence this knowledge 
Is as supernatural^ as that they should strike It right concerning 
Cawdor. To Shakespeare's hero there Is no such startling coincidence. 
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**By Sinai's death, I know I am thane of Olaraie^** There Is nothing 
to^ infer that he had not heen thane for eome years prior* 

The Schiller Macbeth writes to his wife; Da ich nach neuen 

n 

JKLngen forschen wollte 

Verschwanden sie** (506) ^ he wished further substantiation^ I 
suppose^ before he took any rash steps. He doesn't like to ^o at 
any thing so monentous without being sure. The Sacbeth of 
Skakespeare "burns in desire to question them further** The 
prophecies have hit thoughts of their like and he is eager-the ful-* 
fillnent is really to comeS Welche Hoheit uns Brwartet** (515) 
^ou)Schiller says^and not merely **what greiLtness is promised thee** as 
in Shakespeare. 

And Schiller would have us to think that Macbeth* s hesitancy was 
a matter of conscience. He has the wife say of her Lord- du mochtest 

n 

gerne 

Orosz se3m» doch dein Gewissen auch bewahren!** Shakespeare care- 
fully avoids any allusjlons to a care for conscience. **Thou woulds*t 
be Rreat| 

Art not without ambition; but without 

The illness should attend it.** A peculiar kind of a conscience 
that I that * would not play false and yet would wrongly win.* Nowhere 
is there any direct remorse, nor hints of a suffering conscience** 
suffering I sayi for he is yet too young in deeds of such naturef to 
have thdm erased entirely with the doing. The illness which he fears 
is the loss of his honour. In his monologue where he weighs the 
possible resiats of ])uncan*s murder , the blotch to his honour if 
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such were known is what he considers. ^'We'd jxmp the life to come,** 
he says. He Is a v&lorous soldier first in the ranks of the death 
dealers » and the mere going out of life does not appal him. His 
three considerations against killing Duncan, as his being kinsman, 
as guest, and having been so kind to all and to him especially, are 
no plea of a worrying conscience. They do not bother him after 
the deed is done. His one fear Is that It be known of him that he 
has committed crime • the highest of all crimes, that against the 
croxTn. He Is frightened, of course, and sees all kinds of things 
that frighten him. But were his troubles remorse, Bctuquo were not 
so quickly added to his conscience list. But have him out of the 
way,-'hlm^ the only one who could yet tell anything that might hint of 
his smudged honour, and he *'were perfect, founded as rock, whole as 
marble, as broad and general as the casing air.** Banquo's visits 
in spirit are not the promptings of remorse. He coollt^ states the 
real reality to his hired murderers *» ** I could 

VI th barefaced power sweep him from my sight, 

And bid my will avouch It, yet I must not 

Por certain friends that are both his and mine 

Whose lores I may not drop - but wall his fall 

who I my self struck down.** 

Instead of yielding himself to remorse he steeps more and more 
recklessly into blood, innocent blood. If the bare taking of life 
were to shadow his conscience, there would weigh, too, that he had 
slain in cold blood the two Innocent watchmen of the bedchamber. 
They do not haunt his dreams, for through their death he sees rather 
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hl0 valorouB honor assured « 

"0, yet I do repent me of my fUry, 

That I did killihtm" 

"Who could refrain, 
That had a heart to Ioto^ and in that heart 
Courage to makers love known?** 
\yi<^"l After this deed these men are dead in every sense - even their 
spirits, which would surely recur to a tender conscience « Once 
suspicion has begun to touch his honour, his care even for that 
vanishes. Macduff's wife and babes and all his household are 
saerlficed. What a hypocrite he is, when he says, 
^Had I but died an hour before this chance 
I had lived a blessed time: for from this instant 
There's nothing serious in mortality. 
All is but toys: renown and grace is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of."* 
'Tis said for effect* - to throw off suspicion* But once does the 
man really give way to his inward self and then - 'tis but the pathos 
of the dishonoured man's condition that we get when he says • "ICy 
way of life 

Is fallen in the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love^ obedience ^ troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead. 
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CuroeSi not loud^ but deep^ 

south honour 9 breath 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. -'' 

Sehlller etrlTee to BelleTe the iBtpreeeion of such an utter 

laelc of conaclence * 

(956) Dae let eln trauriger Anbliek* Oh!** says Macbeth. There 
It 

le a great deal of added pathoe In the oh, which Shakespeare does 
not euggeet. The plain c^ ^^^ :^^ju^ ^ -^ .^-^l,.-^; 

"'Thie ia a sorry eight* is oueh lees moving^ The actor could 
put almost as mich tense feeling into that as we expect of the Lady's 
v^Oh** over her hands that will not sweeten* And Schiller adds a 
heart-wrung Wehe! Vehe!** (1016) where he speaks oflhf^ hands that 
will redden the multitudinous seas. He also omits such an un« 
necessary heartless remrk as where Uacbeth speaks of the blood on 
the murderer's face; ''^Tis better thee without than him within.** 
And where he can, unobserved^ Schiller omits some little inconsequent- 
tial hypocrltal statement , as where to Duncan^ the hero says, "The 
rest is labour which is not used for you.** He does not ^'commend**, 
in Schiller I Banquo and fleance to their horses backs* He does not 
sink to the depths of requiring it of the Lady that she be especially 
hypocritsil to Baqquo. His statement in Schiller is general against 
the guests at the coming banquet, whereas Shakespeare says: **Let 
your remembrance, 

Apply to Banquet present him eminence both 

With eye and tongue." 
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Hot only Is Schiller's aan too noble to ask this of his wife; 

lie is also the more loving and the tendrer husband who would not do 

80. "^How does your patient?** asks the husband in Shakespeare, but 

Wie steht*s iim ihre liebe Kranke?** The Schiller Macbeth mourns 
If 

the passing of his partner in love and crime. The author makes 
surii that we see that^by inserting, when the news of the wife's 
death is brought, (ntich einem langen Stillschweigen) ; and shortly 
after (nochdem er gedankenvoll auf und ab gegangen). 

All our testimony would seem to bear against the statement of 
Gerlcke, but yet we would maintain it* In his •j^ieuenBuhnenbearbeit- 

n 

ung des Macbeth? he says, D#e gewaltige Tragik des Macbeth liegt 

•f 

in der innern Zerr issenheit Macbeth' s, in seinem steten Kampfe mit 
sich selbst; und dieser Zwiespalt, diese Zerruttung seines Wesens 
mus2, besonders gegen das Bnde hervortreten, Je weniger der Dichter 
dafUr getan hat, uns durch Handlungen zu lioigen, dasz Macbeth nicht 
der hartgesottene ^ Bosewicht ist, d4i er scheinen kann* Aus 
seineM/ Worten heraus^fuhlen wjty, wie er fortwahrend auf der Polter 
der Leidenschaft und, des Gewissens zuckt und wie er vom ersten 



Augonblick^bis auf den Grund der sturm •• zerwuhlten Seele Macbeth' s, 
in Jedem ein tiefes Leiden als Urs ache und als Wirkung seines 
Handefs empfindet. Das fuhlen wir nicht viel, Oder weniger bei 
Schiller. Hier ist das Wort mehr nur Ausdruek des GedankeQs, der 
Reflexion, und diese bei Shakespeare bias Nebensache, Vehikel, hier 
Hauptsache • " That he was not a hartgesottene^ BSsewicht" in the 
beginning, we agree. He showed himself in Shakespeare, too, a 
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pattern husband for that day, the bravest of soldiers » but against 
the evidences of a soul torn In reaorseful conflict » or at any I 
coafllc^ against the wickedness Itself we zaust protest* It Is only 
his Ixaaglnatlon that causes him suffering. The air drawn dagger » 
the voice he hears after his first deed of crime , and Bauquo*s 
ghost are all creatures of his fancy. They are what make him waver 
and wway. Given another position in life and he might have added 
his name to the list of poets. To quote from Brooke^* '^Before^ 
during and after the murder ^ this imagination, blown into white heat 
by the intense passion of the hour is so alive and powerful, that it 
doubles the horror of the murder.—- It flies from heaven to earth 
and down to hell.--* It blackens all Nature with his thought. 
It drags in the remotest things to increase the terror of the 
present. Hecate, Tarquin, whose strides towards his design are 
like those of withered murder with her sentinel the wolf. In the 
very midst of slaughter, he hears a voice '^Sleep no more! Ifacbeth 
hath murdered sleep,** and at the word his imagination takes fire 
and runs away from the horror of the moment into all the poetry of 
sleep - strange island of peaceful imagination in this sea of murder- 
"the innocent sleep 

Sleep that knits up the ravell'd sleave of care 

The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature^ second course. 

Chief nourisher in life's feast; 
There speaks the natural poet. Lady Macbeth, who has none of this 
imagination, cannot comprehend this divagation; "What do you mean?" 
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8he says. He Is the same tliroughout. He adds more than an 

Imaglnatlye, I may say^artist's touch to everything he says. 

Hatter » passion and form are equally good. Re is always mixing up 

his deeds and himself with the whole of Hature.** 

Our concept of Shakespeare's Macbeth would agree, in short, 

somewhat with Thummel, who maintains that Uacheth was at first not ^^ly 

a bold conqueror, but a man pure in deed. Temptation approaches 

in the shape of the witches and wakens, through tricking prophecies^ 

thoiights and wishes, which heretofore lay in the bottom of his soul, 

unspoken and without definite form and shape. At first he wavers, 

but the phantasy keeps recurring to his mind till, full of self love 

and without the power or the will to free himself from the dream 

pictures • in short, a man of worldly sensitiveness and without a 

strong conscience, he throws over all scruples at the naming of 

tfalcolm as heir. Macbeth bietet den^ Anblick einer sinnlichen 

If 

Natnr, die im Taumel bacchantischer Lust dets edlenCL Ich** ertrankt{^/ii)j 

Schiller gives Macbeth several traits that tell of WalleBstein(e/.*^«<^ 

« t-77J 
He is a more careful, politic man of affairs, such as was Vallenstein. 

In Shakespeare, Macbeth merely says, '*to be King 

Stands not within the prospect of belief *.** Schiller's Macbeth 

points out the political obstacles - Bass ich Konig einst seyn werde 

If 

Zst eben so unglamblich, da dem Duncan 

If 
Zwey Sohne leben.** These same objections he raise 3 again in a 

speech to his wife, which we find only in the translation, 

n 

(1,15,747) Wird uns der blut'ge Mord zum Ziele fuhren? 

If 

Steht dieser Kumberland nicht zwischen mir 
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Und SchottlandB Thron? Und le^t nlcht Donalbain? 

" " if 

F\xr Dunkans Sohne nur und nicht fur uns 

Arbeiten wir^ wenn wir den Konig todten.** 

And It is such a very different Lady too that Schiller gives 

us* HLe leaves out but few lines, adds a few words and changes 

others, but where before we have the gentle wife, oversealous for 

her husband's glory, through her strong love for him; where we have 

a woman led beyond her woman's nature to do demonic things, to bring 

finally the repentance of self destruction, Schiller presents a 

n 

vicious sort of a vixen • eine Uberhexe.** She is now a shrewder 

ft 

creature, working down all difficulties, understanding her husband 

and how to work him even more than the brave little strongheart of 
Shakespeare. 

This one sees that it is the imagination that is her husbands 

trouble* Diese Turchtgespenster" she says are his only hindrance, 

II 

where the Shakespeare Lady merely says - **A11 that impedes thee 

from the golden round* "* She does not gently read his character as 

being ''too full of the milk of human kindness, to catch the nearest 

way." ]Xi bist zu saitft geartet"- too soft - easy she would say 
It 

instead* And how wise she is now« She has political insight added 
to her other shrewdness # 
C)?<m()(754) Ich kenne diese Thans** she says and she does* She shows 
in this speech, (private to Schiller ») the way that will go direct 
from the deed to the crowning of Ifacbeth • the way that Macbeth 
cotild not see. 

Xven that great love that is her undoing and brings her husband 
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to ruin. i0 0horn of Imt In the translation. We feel that Schiller 

'a 

eonoelved of her ae helng ambitious for queenly dignities • not 

aerely striving for Ifacbeth. She Is curt and snappy where In the 

orlf;lnal she Is the personification of sollcltousness. The 

Shakespearean wife gives her list of advice In sjnnpathy that meets 

more than half way. "He that's coming ^ must be provided for«** 

Schiller's Lady gives a speech all exclamation marks, all commands. 

IPcr the above quotation we find (597) Oeh, denke Jetst 

It — ^ 

Auf nlohts, ale delnen C^ast wohl 2U empfangen.** And after this 

II 

comnandi she gives the word Uberlass dlch nlr« In the English 

It '** 

version, she offers kindly^ Instead, to put her shoulder to the wheel, 

to bear part of the burden; i»v "IBave all the rest to me*" Where 

In Shakespeare the Lady finds the occasion demands that she be 

sarcastically upbraiding, In Schiller she grows even contemptuous. 

She begins with a curt Wle?*! changes rhetorical question to 

It 

contemptuous scornful accusation and ends (as In 729) with some 

bitting epithet - Kleln^ ^ |i[|uthlger!** Just after the first murder 

where she waits expectantly for the outcome of Its doing ^ she turns 

In the Bngllsh text to greet her husband from his deed of blood 

nflth a fond sympathetic "Hy husbandj.'* She Is ready to take whatever 

the result* But In (German there, is a Nun, meln Oemahl?** which It 

II s* 

seeas would assure an outburst if all had not been to her wish* 
Again as Shakespeare has Macbeth come on to tell of the voice which 
calls ^Sleep no more,** the Lady, who does not comprehend^ asks quiet- 
ly, ••What do you mean?" But the creation in Schiller addresses 
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him as one does to rebuke a child through trying to make it feel 
foolish: • 

Wie^ Sir^ was soil das alles?" 

N 

The Schiller Lady can come hack from the scene of crime and heart- 
lessly say how the guilt of the deed has been transferred to the 
hands and faces of others. In Shakespeare, however , it is the 
sympathetic wife again who wishes to he a partner to her husband » 
even in his crime. *lly hands are of your color » but I am ashamed 
doM^ not share with you the guilt of the actual doingV' So often in 
Schiller, she puts in an extra curt word of address, which from its 
being utterly uncalled for might cut very deeply* Vhere the 

knocking is heard she inserts an extra (1034) sey ein llann*** 

II 

Compare the "Are you a man?" of the banquet scene and Seyd ihr ein 
Ifanni Sir?", also "My worthy lord, your noble friends do lack you" 

n 

and the shortness of Sir, Bure Oaste warten,"# then see the sweetness 

it > 

and softness of the words in, "Come on, gentle my lord, sleek o*er 
your rugged looks'* and contrast with it the impatience and formal 

M 

wording of Koramt, kommt, mein Konig, mein geliebter Herr 
Klart Bure finstern Blicke auf." 

In the Second Scene of the Third Act, Shakespeare has the Lady 
bid her servant crave her husband's leisure for a few words and ask 
that he come to her. The Schiller Lady, on the contrary, blurts 
in unannounced upon her husband, where he sits rapt in thought. 
She breaks out with curt, Wie, mein Gemahl"^ while Shakespeare 
leads one to ^ transl a te her ^s aying HFell how is it with you now, fly 

1a«>^** ffliA trg\m«, nn f.n nnnnnlA Vila ii-l r»t_iiVA^f.«-miVil aH ti>i ftnt. a mv in t\%^ 
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soft phrasing of "Why do you keep alone, of sorriest fancies your 
eonpanions naking." This Sehiller renders as a scolding (1710) 

lie, mein Oemahl? 

It 

Varum so viel allein? 

Was Kann es helfen, dass ihr euro Traume 

Zur tratirigen GesvllschaflWahltl^ 

Nor is the Lady in Schiller so gracious a hostess. To Duncan 
she seems rather to give the air of condescending. 

(654)^ Ihr seyd in eurem Bigenthum, mein Konig, . 

Wir geben mur, was wir von euch empfingen? It is^the 
Lady versed in graces who speaks in, "Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in compt, 

To make their audit at your highness pleasure, 

Btill to return your own." 
lf\pU Yes, even Uacbeth himself feels called upon to upbraid her, 
before the guests themselves, for not being more the hostess. In 

the banquet scene, he says, (1867) Benn unsre^ Wir tin, seh ich, ist 

fi 

zu lassig 

In ihrer Pflicht. Wir wollen sie ersuchen 
Geschaf tiger zn seyn um ihre Oaste." 
VJlcuJThere is noV such suggestion in the original-' 

"Our hostess keeps her state; but, in best time, 
We will require her welcome." 
Schiller gives us an insight into his conception where he 
inserts the side note after the discovery of the dead king, which 
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8ay8» die Lady etellt slch als ohnnachtig Yor**l Piretende nothing! 
The woman had worked herself > in the a trees of the moment ^ out of 
herself « A new emotional strength had led her to a capability, a 
force beyond that of a man* A transformed being, she not only 
dares to do herself, but can fill her weaker husband with the spirit 
of action « But once during that whole awfUl day and night does 
her sex show itself - she is reminded of her father in Duncan and 
cannot herself wield the dagger ^ She keeps herself keyed up from 
the early morning when the letter comes, through and after the 
action till at the discovery she can at last bear up no longer and 
yields to her weaker self. Thenf comes the reaction - she really 
faints. Arom that time on she is all tired and short in her 
replies except where she must maintain outward show and shield her 
husband. The fire - the Tigers Grimm^ is all gone, she urges no 
further shed of blood, in fact takes but little interest in the 
succeeding murders; her sou3 is already too heavily weighed with 
the one* She never rallies from listlessness except when she finds 
she must encourage her husband, or help him away from the suspicious 
of others. The keynote to the real actual remorse which she 
suffers, Schiller leaves out. That pathetic insight comes in the 
little monologue which she lets escape from her tortured soul when 
there is none to hear it* 

"Naught *s had, all*s spent 

^niere our desire is got without content. 

^Tis safer to be that which we destroy 

Than by destruction dwell in doubtful Joy." 
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vjlo U|[n8tant^ ftftcr she represses this conflict within herself to 

A 

minister to her husband, to give him encouragement; for now all the 
new obstacles begin to assert themselves t 

The Lady of Shakespeare states well her own condition in the 
words of h e r own moutt - "Screw your courage to the sticking 
points" That^s what she has done to herself* She is screwed 
to her hlghewt nervous pitch till she is a being diametrically 

opposed to her ordinary self* 8ie feuert sic)i mit dem, was die 

It . , - 

Wachter trunken macht, sur C ->- ^^^-^^ l^^i^^ Ju^ ...Xi.^.^,u^; 

That an, urn doch schlieszlich das Weib zu bleiben*** In the end she 

is the remorseful poor little weakness that lays violent hands on 

herself* Schiller changes this self made statement of her condition 

to the shrewd conteoptuousness of a hardened creature ior another 

conceived by her as cowardly 
« 11 

(766) Puhr es aus mit Ifannermut und fester Hand, 

fi 

So kann es nicht odslingen* ** 

It seems that Schiller in so changing the Lady laiook s a t his 

own theories* He chooses the Macbeth as being the strongest of 

Shakespeare *s tragedies ^ n tragedy^ w h i t eh he states to be the result 



of the art which makes the delight of pity its special object. So 
far, so good, the original offers plenteous call for pity. But 
the most pathetic of all the characters is that of the Lady* He 
states himself in his essay On Tragic Art that the object of the 
pity must not too much displease us, must not excite our hatred. 
Why then does he rob himself of such a fine chance for pity by 
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making us to veritably hate the hard hearted i^tch of a lady that 
he createe. We are glad instead to see her really tormented in 
the end. The first law of tragic art^he says in his essay on the 
Pathetic, is the exhibition of suffering. Where could there b^ a 
finer display of suffering than that of af Lady whose soul wrings 

forth the pathetic Naught *s had| all*s spent 7 and who yet is brave 

II 

enough to choke it down before all others. The second law is the 
resistance to that suffering. Schiller spoils both by omitting 
any conscious confession to remorse. He will have her torture 
of the fifth Act none but that of a weak womans brain terrorized 
in Bleep « 

We feel 9 furthermore^ an added pity for the wife in Shakespeare 
that in the end she should be so severed from the sympathy and 
partnership of her king. She has recked her peace of mind^ ruined 
her life that herhusband may realise a cherished ambition, only to 
have herself cut off from the one being of all the world to her. 
"She should have died hereafter" he says iriien he hears of her death. 
This sorrow is not so zmich heaped on her in Schiller, for hss gives 
evidence of tender regard to the very end. 

The case is reversed w44h regards tfacbeth himself. Poetic 
Justice demands his death; Hm moral fitness requires it; his cool> 
deliberate heaping of death upon death, one as innocent as the other, 
ask that we desire him out of the way. This killing of Hacbeth's 
virtue by degrees is necessary. Of course, we can feel sorry that 
such a grand courageous animal of a man were not turned to execute 
nobler tilings, but we must have each new hearties crime tear away 
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a still lingering Bhred of pity. Schiller clings to the end to 
trying to make us like the mani whom really , when all is said, we 
shonld not^ do not plty« 

And again, what a fine^ chance for pity could he want than the 
scene at Macduff^ s castle. Scarcely anything more pathetic can 
be oonceived than the actual presentation of the murder of 



Innocent childhood and womanhood. And they, too, do not act the 



frightened cowards when death is c«Mient. ^ The precocious boy <j 
gives his mother a last warning cry before he expires. The Lady 
boldly speaks for her husband and slanders the Irill^l^fn to his face 
that slays her. The contrast » too, of the innocent playfulness of 
the scene Just before the murderers comSi makes greater the call 
for pity. Through this scene ,too,we conceive better^ teo^ the 
blackness of Ifacbeth. With the deed before our very eyes in the 
entirety of its horror , we cannot but wish him tracked with that 
vengeance which overrea che s him. *Tis so much cooler, so mnch 
easier to feel sorry for Macbeth when Schiller leaves out the scene 
entirely* The reference to it after it is done has about the 
force as compared with its actual oecurrenceias does the newspaper 
account compared with the murder which happens in our own house. 

Another notable change which Schiller makes is in the concept 
of thS witches. Shakespeare gives them the personality that was 
popularly conceived of the witches of that day* They are ugly^ 
mamilsh, quickly moving creatures. They flit on to the stage^ fling 
a few mysterious words and are off again. Schiller *s are 
r4rtftATi>»Rft" hiiT ftliimav nreAtiirnfl thAt are standing readv on the 
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stage as the curtain goes up* They are not capable of the quio] &^ 
decoptlye qvilckness. Instead of phrases full of hidden meaning^ 
and suited to the quick movementsjln snapplness, these lipoid lengthy 
discussions, which give clearly all their meaning and Intentions. 
Shakespeare* s witches say - ^There to meet Ifacbeth** and are off* 
Schiller's talk ealioly to tell how and why and what's to do. 
Shalcespeare has his wltchesjspeak In wltchy phrases that catch the 
popular ear. There Is so much more of the flit and whirl for 
Instance In the "hourly burly" than the clumsy stilted Krlegs 
getummel." In Shakespeare they speak of the wltchy cat which Is a 
power with them. " I come OraymUkln" and "Thrice the brlnded cat 
hath mewed* " In Schiller^ Instead^ they obey a mightier call; Bs ruft 
der Ifelsten" Kor do they with him league wlt)i thejr evil weathers 
and "hover through fog and filthy air." As a dignified god might - 

durch die Luft den Wegkenommen!" They disappear as a Jupiter 
with a display of thunder and llghtAlng. 

Hecate Is conceived as a divinely Invisible presence assisting 
thus at the final triumph over lEacbeth; 
Ich will unsichtbar um euch seyn 

Und selber meine Macht euch lelhn." This suits Schiller better 
than the coiamon head witch who can purpose to spend the night 

"Unto a disitial and a fatal end" and says, "I am for the air;--- 
Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound; 

I'll catch it ere it come,; to ground." 
Oflo u)lnstead of a quean who mould use that vaporous drop profound 
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whiohMistllled by nagie 8lelght8 

Shall rai8e suoh artiflolal aprltas 

Aa, by the strength of their illusion 

Shall draw hia on to his oonfUsion," Sohiller p^rfers a mightier 
power who has obedient aerring powers to do her work. This latter 
one can send her inTisible aid^ but the Shakespearean Hecate openly 
aeets her co-workers at the black and murky ^pit of Acheron** where 
the Cham is at last "flra and good**, in Schiller we do not have her 
actual presence to bestow approval • Instead the completed effect- 
iveness is assured through the suggestion ( Is erscheinen 

If 

swerghafte Oeister^ welche in dem Kessel ruhrei^ Shakespeare brings 
on the hideous little queen again to say, 
**0 well done! I commend your pains 

And every one shall share i* the gains 

And now about the cauldron sing 

Like elves and fairies in a ring 

Snehanting all that you put in.** 

Where Shakespeare uses the thunder and lightning it is more, just to 

give the temper of the dayis atmosphere, the atmosphere which is to 

give a forecast^ of the blackness coming into l(aebeth*s heart* 

Schiller uses it more to give the added effect to the divine 

character of the witches • When they make the statement of their 

creed, 

Itrauchelt der Oute and ttUlt der Oerechte. 
It ' 

•t • It 

Dann Jubilieren die holl4schen Machte,** there is a special 
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dispensation of ataosplierio display, and again (Sie ToraehwinAan 
unter Donner und Blitz.) With him they Ao not haTe charge of the 
winds asj^in Shakespeare 

n*ll give thee a wind** 

"^And I another.** 

*I iiyeelf have all the other.** 
As mch as he can Schiller avoida all the commonneee of witch 
teme and euperstitione. Shakeepeare emacks very much of the 
vulgar* VlB witches suggest throtigh^out a filthiness that is a 
fit preface for all that*s uncanny # They **sail in a sieve y** and 
*like a rat without a tail» do^ do, and do,* Schiller*s cannot 
condescend to things of that nature. They mention not of the 
hrinded cat that hath mewed, nor the thrice and once that the 
hedf;epi g whinedp 

^uch vulgarities were to Schiller not fit for the dignity of 
tragedy* Ss giebt intSrnsthaften und Tragischen einige seltene 

n 

Aille, wo das Viedrige angewaii^dt werden kann,** he says in Ubei/den 
Oehrauch des Oemeinen und Niedrigen in der Kunst*** 

Mflo tlBut in such instances it aiust go to the extent of the frightful » 
the forcefully horrible, where the momentary sliock to the taste is 
lost in the strength of the effect* A thief, for instance is 
absolutely below the fitness for art both in the judgment of taste 
and of morals* But does he become a murderer, while he sinks still 
lower as estimated from the moral standpoint, in the eyes of the 
aesthetic he is again restored # The petty vulgarisms of tongue 
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and acting therefoi^^which give the proper witchcraft ataoephere to 
Shakespeare^ stand condeiuied of Schiller as below fitness both of 
morals and aesthetics* They have to him no force nor power to 
excuse the attack on taste. That they do put the audience , or 
the reader into the proper mood for what is to comci he cannot 
conceive. 

Shakespeare's witch^ ftf^^ however , not merely the popular 
hag$^ who 1« really but $ womMfi who hawe learned to brew charms to 
hurt others. They do^ like them^have their superstitions , their 
physiques 9 but are more powerful* They have^llke them^ human 
passions; they trouble mankind out of motives of revenge. One 
tells with glee how she has tormented a poor sailor on land and sea, 
because his wife refused to give her of her chestnuts. But yet 
they have supernatural power* They are conceived as having control 
over wind and wave; they can make "castles topple on their warders^ 
heads 9 palaces and pyramids slope their heads to their foundations.* 
Says Dyer in Volklore of Shakespeare ''It has been urged that the 
sisters are hybrids between the Horns of Scandinavian mythology 
and witches. The supposed proof of this is that each sister 
exercises the special function of one of the Norns. 'The third' 
it is said| 'is the special prophetess, while the first takes 
cognisance J of the past, and the second of the present in affairs 
connected with humanity. These are the tasks of Urda^Verdandl 
and Skulda. The first begins by asking, "When shall we three meet 
again?" The second decides the time, "Vhen the battle's lost and 
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won.** The third the ftiture prophecie8| ''That will he ere the set 
of sun*"* The first again aeke ""Where?**; Che second decides; 
""Upon the heath**; She third the future prophecies; **There to neet 
with Maebeth.** * But yet « ** a more accurate poetical counter- 
part to the prose descriptions given by contemporary writers of 
the appearance of the poor creatures^ who were charged with the 
erliae of, witchcraft could hardly have been penned.** Hence It Is 
more likely that ^ai^^ really the every day witch that Shakespeare 
meant^wlth the added notion of a supernatural power over hiunan 
minds. 

Schiller repudiates the Idea of anything supernatural In the 
workings of human beings^ and hence makes divinities. His witches 
are somewhat a revival of the classic notion of the fatal sisters 
with an admixture from the HexeUsabkoth** of the Middle Ages. In 

n 

plaoe of the common human features of Shakespeare^ Schiller instils 
the classic notion of the jealous anger of the gods at the good 
fortune of a human being. They cannot do a lively fairy dance but 
stand still and impressive. His changed conception robbed the 
play of much that is cleverly fit and really good. His statelier 
incantations do not have nearly the ^er that Shakespeare * s do. 
You expect to see something Just cunningly treacherous and wicked 
from such as Hecate gives in, 

**Pour in sow*s blood that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease that's sweaten 
Vrom the murderer's gibbet throw 
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Into the flaae.** 

'gf]« lUit l8 the comianding goddese that really should hrlng greater 

foroes^to bear than merely puzzling double- dealing phrases , In 

Schiller: 

Oros2 oder^ klein. 
It 

Brschein! ErscheinS 
TJnd zeige dieh 

Und deine Pflicht bescheidentlich." To the same tune goes 
Schiller's chanted charm, 

ft •• N 

Rustigl rustigl niramer mude 
If 

VeAer brenne! Kessel slede!" 
}Wu Compare with this the weird witchiness of the incantation in 
Shakespeare - meaningless , but yet suggesting meayning with a 
hidden power. - 

^Double, double toil and trouble 

Vire burn and cauldron bubble!" 
The song which rounds off all the eril working Schiller inserts , 
that none of the trifling couaonnesses of the paA the^original 
may appear. A Yery sedate ineffectual little quatrain it is that 
Schiller gives, 

Geister^ schwarz, weisz, blau und grau 

Vie ihr euch auch nennt 

Ruhrt urn, ruhrt urn, ruhrt um 

Was ihr ruhren konnt!" 
We see what a lot of creepy things he leaves out when we look to 
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the 0ong irtiloh beyond doubt Shakespeare Meant. IS is froM 
Hiddleton's Witch and need commonly for witches* purposes at that time. 
''Blaek splrlta and whitte^ red apirlts and gray 
Iflngle, mingle, nlngle^ you that mingle aay. 

Titty, Tiffin 

Keep it stiff in 

Viredrake Puekey 

Make it luoky 

Liard Ro^in 

You must ^o^ in 

Round, around, around, about about. 

All ill ooae running in, all good keep out*" 

If 0»."'*J 

Koeter hits it qiiite right when he saye^ die Behillerechen 

SchickBalsehweetern wollen eich weder auezerlioh noch innerlich 

It N 

reoht in dae Stuck einfagen? Yet one must take into consideration 

that it is for a different people that Schiller is writing hie play. 

His audienee knows not the Talue nor the usual application of such 

suggestive nothingnesses # • In a letter to his friend Korner, we 

find the reaark, Deine Bemerkung wegen der in die erste Rezel|i = 

•• If 

Scene eingeschobenen deutliohen Bnunoiationen nag wohl gegrundet 

ft ft 

sein, aber sie scheinen mir fur das Theater nothig weil die Masse 

des Publikuas ai wenig Aufaerksankeit hat und man ihr vordenken 

musi2e** ?fuch of the blame lies, of course^ in the faultiness of 

a now language for reproducing peculiar ideas and oddities of 

another* Vi eland, whom Schiller used for one of his sources. 
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makes no attempt at the witches' scene , giving simply a description 
of it and stating blankly that it is impossible of translation. 
Contrasted with this Scliiller makes a beautiful attempt, quite true 
down to minute details. 

Another noticeable chnge comes in the handling of the porter 
scene* we changes the grossly sportive drunkard into a pious 
hyian singing piece ff propriety. In Shakespeare we meet the tipsy 
guardian of the gate mocking his charge by playing, himself, the 
keeper of hell gate. Voli* till he is through with his sport does 
he mind his duty and let those knocking^ in«^ *Tis tending a 
higher duty that keeps Ifacduff and Ross waiting in Schiller , 

Poeh! poch*. Geduld da draussen, wers auch ist! 

Den Pfortner laszt sein Horgenlied voUenden. 

n 

Sin guter Tag fangt an mit Gottes Preisz, 

n 

*S ist kein Oeschaft so eilig als das Beten.** (2,6,10 56) 

yioll Here we have a keeper proud of his charge. He boasts of 

having spent the night protecting the welfare of Scottland^for 

Vacht nicht 
If 

11 w 

Des Kbnig's Auge fur sein Volk, und ists 

Der Pfortner nicht, der Nachts den 

Konig hutet?" (2,6,1080) 

In Shakespeare, however, the porter has shared the festiv- 
ities of the eveftftxlig by carousing at the palace gate. This is 
the much more likely situation. Vor it was universally the custom 
for feudal lords to distribute for revels among the strvants when 
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there was feasting going on^Hi The Ibtcbeths show themselveB eon« 
Blderate of their retainers and would aurely not be behind in thia* 
"Oiye him tending ^"^ aaya the Lady for the messenger who aones up 
all but dead for breath* Nor is it taken with surprise that 
Maebeth should kindly send his servant to retire^ while's he himself 
would stay awake. Of course he merely wishes the servant wway, but 
yet his consideration is not taken as anything unusual. To 

Schiller I however , ribaldry was the incongruity of incongruities # 

I? 

Vor him there could be no union of tragedy and comedy. In Uher 

ft 

den Oebrauch des Oemeinen und Niedrlgen in der Kunst,** he states 
that the low can lie ^nly \tsed ) where the sole object is to make 
fun« The true artist will use the low to provoke laughter » but 
never disgust. However^ tragedy has no place for laughter. Where 
the tone of the rest has led us to expect only the high and elevated^ 
the author sinks when he uses the common. Schiller would have 
all on the same plane - no reliefs, no contrasts. Not even the 
naturalness of the Shakespearean porter scene can atone to him for 
using anyt^ng so ordinary • 

But how much more masterful is Shakespeare *s way! Ve have but 
Just followed the terrors of the night before to their terrible 
elinax. We see in incredibly short time an unflecked soul clianged 
to one spotted with the blackest kind of crime. Before we fully 
reaXizB the crime conceived, it is finished^ The emotions are kept 
on steady strain from the beginning. 'Tis very fit therefore that 
we should leave the murderers with the blood on their hands to 
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catch our breath before the heartrending dieeoyery and disclosure. 
A little cliance to laugh and relax gives better force to what 
imiediately follows* Our impressions are not fagged to get the 
full effect of the wondrously worked exciteraent that Shakespeare 
affords in that early morning scene. Ve can scarcely find anything 
more forceful than the passage where Uacduff shrieks out the start - 
ling news* Schiller's porter scene merely holds the suspense* 
It adds no new call for emotion ^but gives no drop to our tension 
in a hearty laugh at utter absurdity* The old Greek artists insist- 
ed thai'tragedy and comedy should keep apart ^ and Schiller was walk- 
ing in their footsteps* There is not one single sroile in the 
whole translation* You see he leaves out, too, the laughter which 
the precocious son of Macduff provokes in his wiseacre prattle* 
Such childish foolishness is below the dignity of tragedy to Schillen 

ITote next the liberties that Schiller takes with Shakeepeares 
careful placing of scenes. He kept ever in mind that he was working 
a presentation for the stage* He strove ever to make the succession 
in staging easier and the kind of staging more possible* This 
care blinded him to many a tfound to effect and many an improbability 
of situation, which he gives* He begins his work at simplification 
with the first Act. Up to scene seven (to which Scene four of 
Shakespeare corresponds) all action takes place to the same scenery. 
The king and his retinue meet the wounded captain in the same desert 
opening in which the witches meet* Shakespeare gives instead a 
martial staging that anticipates the nature of the proceedings to 
follow. It takes away, too, the appropriateness of the place as 
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merely for witchy dealings, to have such a breath from the battle- 
fleldi such an atmoephere of courage, strength and bravery find 
expreeelon in it. Shakespeare, you see, comes back to the heath 
when witchcraft, is to work • to leave it again for Torres when such 
dealings are over* With Scene seven, however^ Schiller too finds 
a cliange of scene necessary* He agrees with the original to take 
the action to the kin^s palace. To the change to Inverness for the 
introduction of Lady Macbeth, Schiller also finds it necessary to 
agree. But once there he adopts his own scheme for the placing of 
events* As it is natural to conceive, Shakespeare has the letter 
fron her husband delivered to the Lady in her room* To simplify 
the scenery effects to unity, Schiller has her readJMg the letter 
in the vestibule to the castle, «» the front hall, you might say* 
That would sound feasible enough in the modern lady, who herself 
cones down to receive her correspondence as the postman flops it 
on the first available receptacle in the receiving hall* But the 
raro post of ]facbeth*s day had it*s special deliverer who rendered 
it through the servants to the mistress - most likely in her private 
chaidbers* Still more improbable is it that it should be the gate 
keeper who would turn over the message* To be sure, he fits well 
enough with the vestibule placing, while he were certainly Impossible 
were the Lady in the inner recesses, as in Shakespeare* But with 
the formal fitness of the court of so high a nobilA ty as Macbeth, 
it seems Incongruous to think of the porter taking the place of her 
ladyshipVi regular attendant, whom Shakespeare uses* 
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With the arrlTal of the king we find euch remarkB aa are to Toe 
expected trthen one approachee an edifice 

*Thi8 caetle hath a pleaeant seat; the air 

Hiiiblw and sweetly reeoiomendB itself 

Unto our senses. ** There is every suggestion of the out of 
doors. The speakers give the impression they acquire with their 
approach. The king would scarcely he likely to speak of j|eneral 
outward situationi once inside the vestihle where Schiller puts 
hia* Nor is it probable that ^'the t^lmple haunting martlet had 
■aSo his pendent bed and procreant cradle** within the castle^ and 
surely Shakespeare means to imply the actual seeing of these objects 
as calling forth these remarks. And then how strange that Haebeth 
should come out to that same vestibtae to fight with the pros and 
cons to his conceived murder. To speak of such things aloud in 
such a general meeting place - why » that same porter might hear I 
How much more is this monologue the affair of the secret recesses 
of the private foom where Shakespeare plants him. And thither » 
too 9 Schiller brings the Lady. Hwo could she have expected to tind 
her lord brooding in the one room^ above all others of general 
use.^ In the second act we have a perfect triumph of economy in 
staging. Schiller thinks he can consistently let all of the action 
occur in one and the same room of the castle. Shakespeare keeps 
the seenery unchanged till the fourth scene. But all his scenes 
are placed in an inner court of the castle, which is probable for 2. 
all that takes place* But fancy the heinous improbability of the 
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porter piping out in m room of the palace - and that the saiM room 
where the Lord and Lady have but Juet ended their conf erenee on the 
bloody deed just done* How absurd is a song sung at that hour^ in 
such a place^in a yoice which is 

eine 
Ro helle Orgel in der Brust, dasz ihr daiait 

N 

Oans Schottland konntet aus dem Schlaf posaunen*** (2,5|1074). 
nfUv There is no strain on the iiaagination^howeTer^ to fancy the 
porter entering the court to open the outward gate when he hears 
knocking without* 

tUU Shakespeare rightly, too, puts the old man^ who holds converse 
with Ross, ^'Without the Castle.** Por what could a plain old plebs 
like he^be doing in *« room at the castle of the most renowned and 
honoured lord of Seot\;iand« 

In Act III. Schiller still follows his policy of ''jewing down** 
on the scenery. He cuts off parts to keep all at one setting, till 
the outdoor murder scene no longer leaves it possible. Shakespeare 
introduces a new room with scene twO)fi*om It Ich the Lady begs the 
•entrance of her lord# Schiller instead has her burst unannounced 
upon the private cogitations of Macbeth still in that sane room 
where he has but just been conferring with the agents for his new 
murder. Through this aid to simplification it is that Schiller 
sacrifices that one ray of light into the suffering anguish of Lady 
Vacbeth's heart. *Tis the secret heart wrung **Kaught*8 had, all*s 
spent** that we miss here# 

At the end of Act 111 and the beffinnini; of Act IV Schiller 
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InBtltutas a mixed system of arrangement that is hard to explain. 
He takes the fifth scene of the third act of Shakespeare for the 
second of his fourth and the sixth for the first. He shows ^ I 
think ^the proper feeling in the first change^for by it the two 
witches scenes are rightfully placed in the same act* They are 
immediately consequent to each other and I can see no reason fortk^iV 
being placed in different acts. The fourth Act begins the turn 
of tide against Macbeth; we see the first active counterworking* 
Hence Schiller is Justified in planting the two scenes to which I 
refer with this act. But his Inverted order spoils a very probable 
definite purpose with Shakespeare. The original probably aimed to 
keep the order of the first appearance of the witches. We have 
tlMu,in Act 1* a short witch scene with a hint of what's to do; then 
a courtly scene giving the attitude of the nobility; then the big 
witch scene with the real working of the supernatural. The break 
in upon the witch scenes keeps the two parallel views before the 
eye and shows the greater skill. Perhaps^ however; Schiller wished 
the scene between the two lords to come first to give a hint at the 
downfall which is to be actively worked for; the suspicion of the 
two lords is the first actual intimation of a counter tide. 

Schiller places also the Lennox and Rome scene out in the 
open desert where the witches work. Of how they got there or what 
they were there for, there is no intimation. Since he could 
scarcely have these lords meet in the cavern where Shakespeare 
has the actual brewing^ he omits the cavern entirely. Too bad • 
for the cavern is so very fit. Shakespeare changes situation for 
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each aeene. The witches meet first en the heath - a^Schiller. 
The lords 9 however , are In a room at the castle at Storres where it 
is very probable for tjien to have been. 

When we are done with the witch scenes we are aghast next at 
the boldness of the omission of a whole scene. He cuts out the 
entire occtirrenee at Ihe eastle of Macduff. Schiller would have 
nettling to spoil the straightforward unity of action. He did not 
conceive this as bearing directly on the main story of the play. 
But does it not serve to paint for us the Macbeth? And it is^too^ 
the last straw^ that seta Ihe rebelling element into action. te 
miss through this personal acquaintance with Macduff's loss half the 
feeling of the pity for him^ when we see his suffering. Schiller 
misses hereby to imphaaize the very stataiwnt of his own theory 
as to what should call our pity. The first law is that the one 
we are to pity must really, feel pain , the second that he resist 
the show of suffering. We find these both in Macduff. 
**What, man! says Malcolm to himi 
*ne*er pull your hat upon your brows: 
Oive sorrow words; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er fraught heart and bids it breaS.** 
||m\You see, he feels it to the fall, but hides the show of it« 
Macduff states the essence of the theory in the answer to 
"dispute it like a man'' u^^\^ 
"X shall do so, 

But! must also feel it as a man" and later, 
**T t^.ttnnnt. l»iif. rAtnAmbar sueh thlnrs were. 
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That were most precious to me.** 

We feel the effect of this the more strongly, if we, too, vividly 

"remember that such things were.** 

On the same ground of lack of purport to the main plot, Schiller 

omits the conversation which ensxies^ where in the third scene the 

entrance of a doctor gives occasion to a discourse on the healing 

power of the British king. 

yiotlThis is really a justifiable curtailment. To Shakespeare its 

only purpose lay in affording an opportunity of a coiq)liment to his 

sovereign, for it advocates a belief in the king's divine power. 

We grant to Schiller that a grand tragedy like Uacbeth is liurt by 

a stoop to such subtle flattery. 

Another slight cli^ge in this same scene, however, seems to add 

nothing, by virtue of its alteration. Shakespeare places it before 

the King's Palace in England. This concrete statement recalls the 

first decision of Malcolm to fly thence; it reminds of the occasion; 

it connects all that has been transacted since. Schiller says 

instead. Die Szene ist in einem Oarten** This has not the connotaT- 
If 

ion of the other and adds neither anything new ^f or the first spoken 

words would intimate such placing without it • Lasz uns irgend 

ft 
ft 

einen oden Schatten 

Auf suchen , ** ( 4 , 6 , 2509 ) • 
K^oiJ Before the King's Palace** with this would scarcely leave any 
thihg but a garden possible. 

In the fifth Awt the two authors actually start and end together. 
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But the injsetween in a sad mix up to straighten out. Schiller 
exercises a great deal of ingenuity to work out a new scheme entire- 
ly. He brings together the severed pieces for the preparation for 
assault into the consecutive second and third scene. Then he 
proceeds to pick out the scattered bits of the scenes at Uacbeth's 
castle and builds then into the consecutive 4,5,6, and7. Shakes- 
peare purposely takes a bit from one side and them slips over to 
the other, to keep the two parallel in our minds and that the effect 
of confusion and excitement be maintained. Schiller's strenuous 
efforts entirely undo this effect. He occasionally omits, too, to 
make things run more smoothly. From the end of the third scene, 
he omits the discourse between the leaders of the Apposition to 
Ifacbeth* Ho harm is really done, however, by this omission. 
At the beginning of s«ene three, he takes the first three lines of 
Shakespeare's scene fovr , ^switches off into a long insertion^, which 
explains clearly the presence of Lennox and his bunch of followers 
with the rebels. Shakespeare omits to elucidate this, but Schiller 
eannot bear to think of anything being left unclear. After this 
se lf mod e explanation, Schiller Jumps back to a snatch from the 
middle of scene two of Shakespeare and ends with the beginning of 
Shakespeare's scene four, whose end however, he lets slip entirely. 
Schiller's excessive tampering can be somewhat excused on the 
ground of his really attaining to the aim he set for himself in the 
beginning - a practical stage presentation - so far as regards 
staging purposes. While in reading it, the flurry of the sudden 
ehaiige from one canp to another is the best for producing the effect. 
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in aotual execution the hurry of the short shifted scenes , would 
be lost in the long intermissions necessary for the change of 
scenery. 

a. 

Then, there are a number of other chnges that are really of 

a- 
minor note* However ^ they are chnges and as such we will take 

note of them. Schiller makes Malcolm to seem a lesser aah than 

does Shakespeare* - one of less weighty importance. Where we 

first meet with the young heir, Schiller mingles the original 

concept with that of Donalbain - the two are alike of little 

account. In the Shakespearean second scene of Act onsi only 

Ualcolm is given prominence enough to let his voice be heard. 

Schiller puts these words into the mouth of the brother and puts 

the observations of the next speechp which Lennox makes, to Malcom's 

account. Again, in the scene at the palace of Torres, with 

Shalcespeare it is Malcolm that can speak in court to tell of Cawdor's 

death. He is important enough to express his opinions • and 

expresses them well, too. This speech, too, Schiller turns over to 

Donalbain. The kingly father on naming the Prince of Cumberland 

in Bheakespeare, expresses a possibility of greatness in his son 

when he says; - 

**Signs of hobleness, like stars shall shine 

On all deservers*" 

|Uli This Schiller changes to a commonplace flattery on the court- 

iers; 

Per einzge Vorzug soil ihn kennbar machen, 
ft 

Aus unsrer tref lichen Baronen Zahl, 
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Thron xiraschim^mern! " (1,8,477). 
In the last scene of the first act, Schiller goes on to insert on 
his own responsibility, through the persuasive mouth of the Lady, 
that Ualccb is^ eln schwacher Knahe," whom the thanes will not 

m 

consent to serve . Hearing the end, where in Shakespeare Ifalcolm 
has really shown himself to have a strong personality, capable of 
conriand, Schiller still tries to depict him as the boy, where 
Seiward is the real power. In Act V, Scene 3, 3096 it is Seiward, 
who gives the command that erery man hew him down a branch to carry^ 
but with Shakespeare, it is Malcolm's shrewd suggestion. 

This alteration seems purposed to excuse in some measure the 
crime of Macbeth. It fits the changed concept of him that Sc|illler 
strives to give. It might be qultejin accord with the noble 

hearted, der Tapfere, der Beste," to seek for the crown, where it 

ft 

was universally deemed that the kingdom were going to a silly boy^ 
who had no individuality. It is less base to usurp a throne, that 
a fitter person may fill it. The Interest of a country should 
naturally be placed before those of an individual. Malcolm and 
Bonalbaln being alike unimportant, it is the more excuseable that 
the first hero of the land and the next in line for the throne, 
should under compulsion of supernatural agencies be j Induced to active 
steps for the throne. 

In the minor persons Schiller Institutes several changes. He 
cuts out several. He was fitting a play to the stage at hand, 
rather than making a faithful translation, and he had not players 
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enough to fit every little role that meant nothing. Roes he gives 
a bigger part to play than Shakespeare. But Lennox and Angus are 
mlnlialzed. At Vorres In the seventh scene of first act Macduff Is 
given the words of Lennox^ Macduff being essential anyway. In this 
same court i^ene^ (scene 8) Schiller substitutes LennoK:. for Angus » 
that neither have more to say than the other. 

1|^^ At the discovery of Duncan's murder ^ It Is the more Important 
Ross who Is Macduff's companion, Instead of Lennoxt as Shakespeare 
has It* VI th Schiller Lennox and Angus come upon this scene later ^ 
but have nothing to say. Schiller has Ross to give the first 
Indications of suspicion against Macbeth. Lennox but falls to his 
way of thinking. 'Tls Lennox however who has the Initiate thought 
In Shakespeare - and we do not even know whether It Is Ross to whom 
he Is speaking • ''Enter Lennox and another Lord.** 

In the last act Schiller cuts out entirely the personages of 
Mentelth and Caithness. The worlls of Mentelth are given Angus, 
Lennox takes the words of Angus and Angus himself the remarks of 
Caithness. 

To complete the difference, Schiller deviates far from the 
orlr;lnal style. He Is still In the swing of the Vallensteln verse, 
and Macbeth talks, a Vallensteln. To Shakespeare the versejls a 
means to an end. Bverywhere It Is established to make the speech 
characteristic of the speaker. - sometimes to the Inward hurt of 
the verse as verse. In fact where verse becomes a hindrance, or 
does not suit the nature of the dialogue^ he lapses from poetry Into 
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prose. The every day things which pass comment between the nurse 

and the doc tor , would seem stilted and not the every day things 

they are if set to feet. The prose gives the atmosphere of a 

real sick room. Schiller however » carefully divides the consults - 

^on into properly measured lines and feet equal with all the rest 

of the work* In the porter scene » too^ it is so fit that the 

foolish ^port of the drunk man should be in inrose. Imagine how 

prill it would be of a porter to hell to talk in x^thmS Of course 

when Schiller remakes the porter^ there is nothing more fit for the 

pious psalm singing creature than verse* To Schiller^ however^ 

there could be no more mixing of the style in the highest drama^ 

than there could be a combination of comedy and tragedy. And unity 

of style demanded unity of form. In 1797 he wrote to Ooethe? Ich 

It 

habe nie so augens^/cheinlich mich uberseugt als bei meinem 
jet2igen Geschaft (der fallenstein)| wie genaU. in der Poesielstoff 

ft J n 

und Vorri, selbst auererey zusammenhangen. Der Rhytmus leistet bei 
einer drama tischen Production noch dieses gros^e und bedeutendCi 
das£s er^ indem er alle Situationen ifach einem Oeset2s behandelti 
und sie trotz ihres inneren Unterschiedes in einer Vorm ausfuhrti 
er dadurch den Bichter und seinen Leser nothiget^ von allem noch so 
charakteristischverschiedenen etwas all gemeines, rein menscliliches 
2u verlangen.* 

But his constant adherence to one kind of style breaks much 
that gives characteristic. Above all else is the Shakespearean 
style fitting for its situation. In the second scene where the 
wounded captain is brought in^ the speech is broken - well punctuated 
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with dashes and breaks in the middle of lines. This is quite fit 

for one hurt to the fainting stage. Schiller's Hitter^ instead 

It 

gives an eloquent^ prof oundly worded description of the fight. fe 
do not with him note the distress; soarg^ly even when he calmly 
ends - ich bin ersxchapft^ und meine funden fordern Hilfe." There 

m 

is not the short-lined breathlessness of Shakespeare which breaks 
ofpwith 

"I cannot tell - 

But I aa faint, my gashes cry for help." 
Shakespeare dares even be bold enough to use a figure unfit 
the tine, that the proper effect nay be had* 
U Tlie captain in his hurried narration says, 
••If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons over charged with double cracks ••* 
Schiller evades the anachronism but loses the force in his substitute 
Noch ehe sie den Schweisz der ersten Schlacht 
Von ihrer Stirn gewitscht, -* 
How flat! 

In this passage one can get a kind of an index to Schiller's 
change of treatment throughout the whole play. 1. He omits whole 
linos^ for there is no corretBTpondence to - 

^ for to that the multitudinous villanies of nature 
Do- swarm upon hin"; nor for^ "No sooner justice had with 
valour armed -" 2. He omits plays on words! **So they 
Doubly redoubl ed strokes" which he renders versuchten sie 
Das Oluck in einem neuen Kampf." 
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3. He changes figures of speech. Oompare "The merciless 

MaclLon:i^ald — - 

Showed like a rebel's whore ••and Der wutige Hacdonali-«*-wle 

ft 

ein reii^nder Oewitterstrom*" 4. He fills out short lines - has 
all his of one length. The last speech of the wounded nan has in 
Shakespeare one line of two words » another of three ^ one of four, 
over aginst others of eight and nine. Schiller makes the speech 
seran lines of exactly five iambic feet each. 5. Schiller avoids 
ends of sentences in the middle of his lines whenever he can. He 
prolongs the thought to fit the verse limits. For instance^ of 
3>uncan*s introductory interrogations^ he boldly leaves out the first 
qu^ation^ which causes a caesura where it ends. But he brings in 
the idea of the question in a remark which can stop itself with a 
semicolon at the end of the verse. 

**ffhat bloody man is that? He can report 
As seemeth by his plight of the revolt 
The newest state** But • Hier bringt man einen Ritter aus 

n 

der Schlactjb; 

Jetzt werden vlr des Treffens (L^<i>^o.a ^'i>uwx-. 

Aue-chllte- horen^ Note that in the second line he again has 
no breakt nor does his third end with so few feet as to necessitate 
the next speech to begin on the third foot. This is typical of his 
treatment throughout the play. At times there can be foimd five 
or six instances to the page. 

Schiller's careful reliving of the events of the thirty year's 
far for his history and again for his Vallensteln had so saturated 
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hi8 rilnd with their atmosphere that It was not so touch his desire 

to leave his laartlal staap on the masterpiece of another hut ^ rather , 

tt 
die Anschauungen des drelszlgjahrlgen Kr leges waren mlt Ihrer 

N 

elgonen Phrasewlogle Ihm so In Tlelsch und Blut ubergegangen dass 
er ohne seln Wlssen^ mlt Ihnen lehte^."* In those places where 
Schiller lets go and works In his own veln^ that style perradiBS* 
Brerywhere there are traces of direct descent from fallensteln. 
Ifany Individual words tdiow the connection* In Schiller, Duncan 
dubs Banquo and Macbeth as unsre Obersten? The older translations 

N 

It 

say PKIdherren** or Krlega^gefahrte^- but Oberst was the modern 

N If 

fallens telnlan term for captain. Oawdor Is called Relchsverrater" 

ft 

where Shakespeare says disloyal traitor^. In Wallenstein*s day 

m 

one first began to talk of das deutsche Reich ""^ and there the 

term of Schiller would be proper^ but were not likely for Scojitlandi^ 

An Bllbate* annoiinces the coming of Duncan to Inverness - he got 
ff 

his existence In fallens teln^ for Shakespeare has the Lady's attend- 
ant speak of the messenger as "one of my fellows*. Ag41n Just 
as OctavlOj Macbeth stellt In jeL^em Hause selnen Horche r an." 
Koster says, das2 der Ausdruck bel Schiller nlcht Immer dem 

^ m 

Shakespearlschen glelchkomrat, dass Ihm manche beabslch^^tlgte 
Pelnhelt entgangen 1st, dasz er blswellen undeutllch wlrd und nlcht 
so concret redet, wle der engllsche Dlchter, das lag wohl an seiner 

Unkenntnls der fremden Sprache und der Unzuverlasslgkelt der 

>* ft 

Ubersetzungent Manche stlllstlsche Anderung 1st auch beabslchtlgt. 

Shakespeares Verse slnd oft ecklg, der Satzbau strebt slch gegen 
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den Rhythious. Schiller ubt das entgegeneetzte Verfahren. Um daBi^ 

Wort selneiauBrelchenden Platz z\x verechaffen^ let er lieber 
weitlanflg ale zm khapp. Daher djpift hauflgen Pllckworter und 
uberfluBBlgen Anreden^ die den Vere fullen.* 

Many of Schiller's faultinesses are due to his following 
the translations of Wieland and Sschenhurg^. Where he could not 
decide between his two sources he would try to effect a compromis- 
ing resultant or even put down both versions. Por instance where 
Shakespeare says, 

■•Ihave supp'd full with horrors" 

Wieland renders, 

ich habe lait Schreckgespenstern zunacht essen gelernt;" 

m 
Sschenburg, 

N 

Itzt bin ich niit Schrecken gesattigt geworden," 
•f 

Schiller gives the comi»ination - 
Ich habe zu Nacht gegessen mit Gespenstern 
Und voll ges£ttigt bin ich von Sntsetzen*** 
Again he doubles in 

n 

Wenn wire verfehlten - wenn der Streich mislange?** Where 
Shakespeare has merely » "If we should fail?" Wieland had rendered 
this through, 

Wenn es uns mislunge «" 

Bschenbtxrg - Wenn wir's verfehlen sollten?" We find yet 

N 

another instance in 

Regen wechsle mit Sonneru^chein! 

» I " "ft 

Haszlich sollschon. Schon haszlich sein," 
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where Shakespeare hae the Idea hut once in 
"Pair le foul and foul is fair" 
See also the vast extension over "We rest your hermite" that ie 
found in. 

nichts bleibt unsuhrigi ale 

"iff I ' 

Oleich armen Elauenern, nur an Wunechen reich 

ti 
mt brunetigen Gebeten euch 2u dienen." 

Part of this he owes to Wieland; 

Iff 
Se bleibt une nichte ubrig, ale-— 
Iff 

n 

eure armen Turbitter zu bleiben;" and part from Beohenburg; 
Be bleibt une nichte ubrig ale in]Bruetig wie Binsiedler fur Buch 

Iff N 

zu be ten." 

Often times wrong concepts were also duet^is sources , for example ^ 

Shakespeare's 

"Cool it with a baboon's blood" we find in Schiller 

Kflhlt's mit eines Saugling's Blut." 

Schlegel^^rftndered this correctly 

Kuglt's mit eines Affenit Blut!L bttt Sehill e r did not r e for t o h i m . 
Iff 

Iff 

Vieland is the authority for his Saugling." 

Iff 

Finally Schiller grew tired of trying to be peacemaker between 
two opposing texts and resorted to having the Bnglish original read 
to him. To Qoethet he writes in 1800. Seitdem ich das Original Ton 
Schakespeare mir Ton der Frau von Stein habe galesen ^assen, flnde 
ich das2 ich wlrklich besser gethan, mich gleich daran zu halten» so 
wenig ich auch englische verstehe^ well der Oeist dee Gedankens viel 
unmltteldarer wirkt, und ich oft unnotlge Mu||8 gatte durch das 
schwerfallige Medulm melner beiden Vorganger mich zu dem wagren Sinn 
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of the third Act on he used the original. He can eren bring In a 
few of the Shakespearean word plays after that« 
Var 08 auch abgethan, wenn ee getlian let^ 

N 

II H 

Dann war es gut ee wurde raach get^n^" we find as Schiller's 
translation for the beginning of Kacbeth's monologue^ **If Hwere 
done, ffhen *tls done^ then 'twere well 

It were done quickly •" 
But nany of Shakespeare's best plays » best figures of speech Schiller 
chanf;es not from any reason of tampered sources » but through simply 
a striving to better, where In nearly every instance he falls short 
Instead. Where the figure Is kept we will make no note of It, but 
the following lists the most of the figures changed. 

1. 1,2 - 39 

As cannons overcharged with double cracks. 

1,2,100 

Noch ehe sle den Schwelsz der ersten Schlacht 

Von Ihrer Stlrn gewlscht • 

2. 1,2 - 14 

And fortune on his damned quarrel smiling 

Showed like a rebel's whore* 

1,2,70 

Wle eln relssender Gewltterstrom 

II 
IXirchbrach er wurgend unsre Relhen 

3. This one has the same alliterative letter, but not In such 
pretty, unusual wording 

1,2-48 From Plfe - 
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Where Norweyen banners flout the sky, 

And fan our people cold* 

1,3,121, 

Von Pife mein Konlg, wo ITorweyens Pahnen, 
Vor wenlg Tagen -•- 
4. 1,2-54 Till that Bellona*s bridegroom lapped In proof, 
1,3,130 bis endllch 

Maeb^ mlt unbezwlngllch tapferm Arm. 

5* 1,3,38 fair la foul 

II II 

1,5,220 so schon zuglelch und haszlioh 

f>. 1,3 • 128 As happy prologues to the swelling act of Inrperlal 
theiie • , 

1,6,376. Bin hoffnungsvolles Pfand des hoehsten DrittenS 
7. 1-4- 39 Which honour must 
Not unaccompanied. Invest him only 
But signs of noble;fness, like stars shall shine 
On all deserTers. 

1,8,477 Der elnzge Vorzitg soil Ihn kennbarUachen 
I Aus unsrer trefllchen Baronen Zahl, 
I Die glelch Gestlrnen uhsern 
Thron Timfl^^hlnniern 
a. 1 - 4 14 To catch the nearest way 

1-8, 520, urn den nachsten S«)| z\x gehn. 

9. 1 •> 4- 13 Too full of the milk of human klndneBS 
1-8, Du biflt 2u saitft geartet. 

10. 1 -6- 5 heaven's breath emells woolngly here 
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1-12,620 deo HimaielB Athem llabllch echMeckt. 
1-6-8 £endent bed and £rocreant cradle 
1-12,623, eein hangend Bette 
Zur Wlege fur dle^ngen angebaut. 
12. Here the fford play le Schiller* 8 and not In Shakeapeare* 
1«12,621— keine jnrle8en,8ehe keine 
Veraahnung, keln voreprlngendee Oebalk, 
Wo dleser Vogel 

1-6-6 no Jutty, frieze, buttreae nor coign of Tantage. 
13 # 1«7-21. like a newborn babe 
Striding the blast or hearena 
Cherub in horsed 

Upon the sightlees couriers of the air 
1*14,688 wie j^in neugebornes 
i6nd vom Hiimnel wiedexi^ahren 
14* 1-7,60 But screw your courage to the sticking place. 
1-15,766 Vdhr es aus mit uJtnnerimth 
Und fester Hand 

15. 1-2 with Tarquln's ravishing strides 

I 

1-3 mit fros - weit aus ge)|Oten Raubersxchritten. 

16. 2-3,61 confueion now hath wrought his maeterpiece 
2-8-116 Der Prevel hat seln Aergstee 
Vollbracht. 

17. 2-3-107 Here lay Duncan 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood. 
2-10,1243. Hier lag 

Duncan - Sein koniglicher Leib von Doichen 
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BnBtellty serrlssen! 
18 « 2-3-119 our teara are not yet brewed 
2-10^1266 unere Thranen 
Sind noch nicht reif • 
19, 2-3-129 Let's put on manly readineee 

2-10,1290 aetat werfen vir une echnell in unere Klelder,- 
20 2-4-8 Is't night* 8 predominance or the day^e shame 
That darkness does the face of earth entomb 
When living light should kiss it? 

Vor this beautiful passage there is no correspondence in 
Schiller . 

21 # 3-1-12 a gap in our great feast 
And all thing unbecoming 
3-1,1425 ein Risz 
In unsern Vests, und die Krone fehlt ihm. 

22. 2-1-104 and I will put that business in your bosoms 
Whose execution takes your enemy off, 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us 
Who wear our health but sickly in his life 
Which in his death were perfect. 
3-4-1651 Rachet euch und mloh 
An oinem IPeinde, der una gleic|t verhaszt let. 

23. 3-1-124 to your asslstanee do make loye. 
3-4,1678 Bedarljich eures Arms «u dieeer That: 

24. 3-1-134 to leave no rvkhn, nor blotches In the work 
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3-4-1692 . um nlnhts halb zn thun. 
25* 2-1-137 muBt embrace the fi^te 

3-4-1696 Das Schlcke^al dieeer finetern 8tunde theilen. 
26. 3-2-22 life's fitful fever 

3«5-179& auf dee Lebene VieberangBt. 
27 • 3-2-26 Sleek o'er your rugged looks 

3-5-1741 KLart eure finetern Blicke auf 
28 • 3-2-33 we oust lave our honors in these flattering streams 

3-5-1746 Und spare nicht die glatte Schneichelrede. 

29. 3-2-46 seeling night 
3-5,1774, blinde Nacht 

30. 3-4-24 cabined, cribbed, c^onfined 
3-8,1904 eingeengt, gebunden, 

Und meinen alten Schrecknissen aufs nem 
Zum Rab dahin gegeben. 

31. 3-4-137 Stepped in so far, that, should I wade no^ mor e 
Returning were as tedious as go ojer . 

Strnge things I have in head that will to h&yi^i 
Which nust be acted ere they may be scanne d* 
There is no rhyme in Schiller: 

3-9-2123. 

If 
Seltsame Dinge walzt mein Oeist bey sich 

Herum, die einen raschen Arm erfordern 

Und That seyn nussen, ehe sie Vftrte sind. 

32 • 2-6-31 To wake Northumberlcind 

And warlike Siward 

4-1-21S6 Dasz er den tapfern Seiward uns sum Beistand 
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Hereende 
33 • 4-3-165 Cannot te called our mother, tut our grave 
4-7-2716 Hicht uneer 
6eT)urtBland| uhser (Jrab nur* 
34 # 4-3-175 That of an hour's age, does hiss the speaker. 
4-7-2735 Wer das Uhgluck 
Der vorgen Stunde tieldet, sagt was Altes* 
35 • 4-13-188 women figlxt to doff the dire distresses 

4-7-2763 Weiber selhst zum Pech*en trelhen 
36. 4-4-195 Where hearing should not latch them 
4-7-2774, wo sie kein Ohr empfinge 



37. 



4-4-206 on the ouarry of these rmrdered deer 
4-7-2794 auf ihren Tod noch den deinen havfan. 



38* 5-2-15 He cannot huckle his distempered cause 
Within the helt of rule. 

5-3-3072 Wohl ma^ er seiner selbst nicht tfelster hleiben, 
In dlesem KampnLer Wuth und der Verzweiflung. 

40. 5-217 Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands 

5-3-3075 Nuh schiesst die Blut>«aat, die er ausgesSt* 

Zur furchterlichen Brnte rachend auf. 

41. 5-3-8 with these Bnglish epicures 
5-43119 Anidiese brittschen Zartlinge. 

42 « 5-3-20 this push 

Will chair me erer, or disseat me now. 
5-4-1142. Dieser Stos2 versichert 
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II If 

Vein Oluck auf Imner, Oder Btxxrzt mlch Jetist. 



43* 5-3-44 cleanse the stuff 'd "bosom of that perilous stuff 

tf 
5-5-3182. Hlcht sonst mlt Irgend einem susisen Mohn 

Ben Erampf auflosen, der das Herz erstickt? 
44* 5-7 the castle's gently rendered 

5-11-3365 - Das Schi&sz hat sich ergeben. 
45* 5-7 incompassed with thy kingdom's pearl. 

5-14-3483 Umgeben von den Bdeln deines Reichs. 
In nearly every Instance Schiller renders the charmingly word- 
ed figures in somewhat less poetic paraphrase. His renditious 

have all an equal sound, while the originals have a delicious turn 

•I 
that fits the changing situation. Schillers St#l ist geschmuckt. 

rhetoristh** - Even where Shakespeare purposed there should he no 

finish, he has it* Where Shakespeare has Macbeth' s sleep murdering 

speech all broken, Schiller uses finished verses with even the 

completing touch of r)K^e. Schiller has a finished discourse in 

place of a series of disconnected stabs of conscience. Schiller is 

never cleverly sparing of words as^his original. In that there are 

lines left purposely unfinished. Schiller fills them out. He 

prefers to devote several lines to elucidate clearly a few 

Bhalce spear ean words, all pregnant with meaning. Here are a few 

examples. 

1. 1-6 for those of old 

And the late dignities heaped upon them 

We rest your hermits. 

1-13 als fiir die alten gunst-^bezeugungen 
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Wle fur die neuen, die Ihr drauf gehauft 

Gleich amen Klauenern, qidrwn^ Wunechen reich 

Hit brunett^en Gebeten Buch zu dienen* 

2. 2-2 To know my deed, 'twere beet not know xayeelf 

2«-4 Murdieeett That bewusst zu eein^ Opeseer 

Mir ewig eelbst nicht mehr bewuszt sein. 

3« 2-3 Against the undivulged pretence I fight 

Of treasonous malice* 

2«-l0, Kampf ich Jeder Beschuldigunf^ entge^en^ die Verrath 

II 
Und Bosheit wider mieh ersinnen mogen. 

4. 3-2«- should have died with them they think on. 
3-5 die dem, an den sie denken 

Ins nichtige Grab hinab gefolgt seln soil ten. 

5. 3-2 Things bad begun make strong themselves by ill. 
3-5 Was blutig anfangt mit Verrat und Uord 

Das setzt" sich nur durch-^ 
^lut*ge Thaten fort, 

6. 3-4 Ourselves will mingle with societ)t 
And play the humble host 

3-8 Wir selber wollen uns bald hier bald dort 
In die Gesellschaft mischen und das Amt 
Des auf "^wortsamen {-^t -ro^ Jiir^) 
Kauswirts ubernelunen. 

7. 3-5 But make amends now 

4-2 Macht*s wieder gut und den Betrug 
Den ihr begannt, vollendet klug. 
^Der Vers war f^r Schiller zuin Tell Selbst fiweck; der 
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WohUavt der Rede ale solcher^ sollte oft wirken in der schonen 
Pom, die schone Seele^*" To adhere to completed verse form Schiller 
resorted also to the use of extra words of address. It would seem 
that he could not hear to see his page with an uneven zigzag of 
verse endings* He did his best to fill out* Throughout the 
play we find such Instances as these where the brackets Indicate 
words not given In Shakespeare. 

1*4 Sohwester was h^ist du lieschafft? (Las:s horen!) 

1-6 (Hum!) Stund es so etc 

1-8 ofteifpr Vetter (StCitze mesies Relchs) 

1-8 Sesmlr wlllkommen (edler teu^r H*ld!) 

1-13 Ihr seyd In eurem Blgenthiun (meln Konig) 

1-15 (Welb!) Ich bin entschlossen 

2-2 tie (edler) Sir? 

2-2 (N*n; Sir) Mir traumte^- 

2-4 (tie, Sir?) Vaslsollldas— 

2-4 (Wle?) Wer war's denn- 

2-4 (Komm!) Deine Starke hat dlch ganz verlassen 

2-7 (Sir,) das war eine ungestflme Nacht. 

3-5 (Kommty Kommt meln Konig) 

3-8 (Olaubt mlr) Schade nur 

3-8 l^ch bitte dlch) 
In working his play for stage presentation another thing we 
notice is how Schiller peppers his translation flill r of minute stage 
directions. He brings in through them additional details to 
clarify, to make accurate and certain the proper placing. Vor 
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inatance Shakespeare is oontent to eay merely in the second scene of 

Act one, **meeting a bleeding captain;** Schiller however adds der von 

If 

2wel Soldaten gefuhrt wird*** Where in certain speeches part is 
addressed to one person and part to another, Shakespeare takes it for 
granted that it is obvious nhos is being addressed. Sehiller how* 
ever feels it necessary to be explicit and sprinkles in thick and 

dvusti&m^ ^ ft # 

fast such as this; Macbeth Ifur sich); Banquo Izu Macbeth); Banquo 
(zu Rosse und Angus). He provides for biplay with his suggestions- 
(Banquo spricht seitwarts mit beiden). liany a time his directions 
are decidedly redundant. What need of an (Umarmt ihn) after Lasz 

N 

fflicli dich unannen * 

Und an mein Hers dich drucken^** Or again what need is there of 
(gedankenvoll) where the whole scene is but a monologue that is all 
contemplation! And why is it necessary to insert a (zum Bedienten) 
where the sole personages on the stage are the speaker and the 
servant? Cont inually^ too, Schiller posts us as to the identical 
spot where the speaker is to stand. These^ would r eally take care 
of themselves in thS actual presentation • the directions impede 
freedom of action. We find such everywhere^ where Shakespeare has 
then not. Macbeth (drlnnen); (tritt auf); Lady (zuruck kommend); 
(ihn fortziehend); 

Sorgt fur die Lady!" (Macduff, Sawquo, IRosse sind urn sie 

It 

beschflftigt); Banquo (zu deneh, welche die Lady wegfflhren) ; Banquo 
(indem er sich wehrt); (Alle setzen sich auszer Macbeth); Macbeth 
(mit Butsetzen, Indera er den Oeist erblickt); Lennox ( ganz gleich 
gultig auf den Geist deutendX 
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There ie one pet device of Sehlller*B which we have not yet 
aentloned« To give anything special emphaeia he triea to set It In 
monologue form at the end of a scene. At the end of scene four of 
act one Macbeth makes his first resolve* 
"The Prince of Cumberland 

That Is a step 

On which I must fall down, or else o*erleap^ 

Jor In ray way It lies. Stars^hlde your fires; 

Let not light see my black and deep desires; 

The eye wink at the hand; yet let that be 
Which the eye fears, when *tl8 done to see? But In Shakespeare 
there follows yet a short speech of Duncan's which robs It of Its 
finality. We lose the contrast effect which this little eixlogy 
affords In Schiller - sacrifice it to having the fact that the 
decisive sl9|p is taken stand last in our mind. In the third act 
again, Schiller gives Macbeth' s speech the strength of monologue 
where it is lacking in Shakespeare. The Lady accompanies her 
guests out from the disturbed banqueting room and Macbeth is alone 
when he says 

Blut! es fordert Blut ! ** and goes on to tell how murder has 

It 

always found a way to leak out. That speech done^ Schiller has 
the Lady cone in agltin. • Consistently^ too^ with this monologue 
systiaf, does Schiller's scheme of making a new scene with every 
entrance give the Jiiady's speech as she reads her letter , the effect 
of nonologue - at least to the reader. 

The play as Schiller gives it shows a vast deal of original 
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thi)ilcing when we consider the whole reviewed which we have now been 

taking to pieces. It shows heyond any douht, to what extent 

Schiller felt and appreciated the wondrous heauty and fitness of 

the original work. The fact that Schiller dennoch tyrranisierte*' 

It 

is due mostly to the fact that for his drcuaatic speech he demanded 
clearness before all else. It was not, he said^an absolute 
demand of Art but was done as a concession to the public. To get 
the best appreciation of his work» sajrs Koster, one must not read it 
buthear. ity bearing in mind ever his consistent striving at a 
product fit for presentation. He strove as much to work the 

cm. 

senses and the passions and reason. He left out neither decorative 
pomp to wuit the eye, nor charm of verse for the ear. He never 
sacrificed style to working a grand effect, but worked carefully 
a perfect finish every instant. Bven if he could he would not 
have done otherwise. He was rejoicing in a new-found talent. 

Ich fange endlich an, aich des dramatischen organs z\x hemSchtlgen 
und mein Handwerk zu verstehen**. ft^ writes to Kornert^ti- Dies neue 
draimtische Organ und die Reform der B&hne, das war fur ihn nur 

•VL It 

Bines I Vnd dem ersten musste sich fugen, was der letztereitdienen 

»i 
sollte, auch das Kunstwerk eines fremden Dichters. 

^Wer also das Original vergleichend neben die Bearbeitung legt, 

der wird viele Mangel entdecken, und die iftbertragung des fremden 

Stils vielleicht als einen einzigen groszen Misgriff bezeichnen. 

Dennoch war mit diesem Unternehmen der entscheidende Schritt zur 

B&ratellung des wohren Macbeth'* gethan. Und wer nun gar die 

•t 

Ven;leichung auf^ibt und nur die Bearbeitung allein auf sich wirken 
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II 

la82t» besonders 9^yer^ wer den Schiller schen Vereen ihre lebendige 

If 
Wirktng auf dae Ohr vergonnt, der maBz doch elngeetehen^ das^ 

hier ein Imponierendee Werk ami elnem Ousee vorllegt.** 
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